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Table 1: Consonants 
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ogy, patterns that are very unlikely to be accidental similari- 
ties) rather than hard evidence. 

Orthography and Basic Phonology 

Lakota is primarily used for conversation and for oral trans- 
mission of traditional knowledge; it is not normal for Lakota 
speakers to write to anyone or for anything. In recent years 
several different attempts to teach the language to nonspeakers 
have required written material, but the writing systems devised 
have varied from class to class and teacher to teacher, and are 
chiefly memory devices for the students; literature in this lan- 
guage is oral, except when prepared by or for scholars or oth- 
ers who live outside the community. 

There is no single accepted spelling system for the language. 
The letters used here are standard in most scholarly discus- 
sions, and are very close to those used by Lakota scholar Ella 
Deloria in her published and typed material; the difference is 
that we use just one diacritic, the "hacek", where she uses dif- 
ferent marks (acute accent, raised dot), depending on the let- 
ter. Moreover, she continues to write p and *: at the ends of 
words, even when they are pronounced [b] and [g], and she 
writes consonant clusters that have a brief vowel between the 
members with a dot between them; thus for her * water' is m.ni 
rather than mni. 

Other writers of Lakota use a greek eta following vowels to 
indicate nasalization (instead of the hook), and the lettery in- 
stead of ourz. Some other writers use nasal o instead of t{, and 
there are various schemes for marking the difference between 
aspirated and unaspirated stops, and for indicating glottalization 
and the glottal stop. 

The orthographic conventions employed in this chapter are 
as follows. The hook under a vowel indicates nasalization: g[a], 
i p]» y [u]. A hacek indicates that the letter has a non-English 
value: 

c = English 'ch'[tj] 

s = English *sh'[J] 

z = French 'j' (Jacques, jour) [3] 

fi = GERMAN 'ch' {ach, machen) [x] 

I = Greek gamma, or Spanish 'g' between vowels (pagar) [y] 

h = English 'ng' of "singer", not "finger" [g] 

Note that in written words, every letter is pronounced, includ- 
ing h after consonants: akhe 'again* is pronounced with an 
aspirated k, ake *-teen', (in numbers like aketopa 'fourteen') 
is pronounced without the aspiration. Similarly, c,p, and t dif- 


fer from ch, ph, and th, Afterp, t, or k and before the vowels a, 
e, o, q, and ^, this "h" sounds like Lakota "ff '. 

Table 2: Vowels 
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Syllable structure is (C)(C)V(C); the consonants that can 
close a syllable are limited to b, g, /, n, s, s and H, A very large 
number of consonant clusters can appear syllable initially, in- 
cluding stop-stop clusters such aspr, kt.pc, kp, etc. When both 
members of the cluster are voiced, one hears a shotft transition 
vowel between them, so mni 'water' sounds a little like minU 
and bio 'potato' sounds like English "below". This accounts 
for English spellings of Lakota words in place-names such as 
Minnesota (Lakota: mnisota 'cloudy water') 

Accent is always on eitiier the first or the second syllable. 

k often becomes c when / or e precedes it. 

Word-final vowels are often lost when final in first mem- 
bers of compounds, or elsewhere in fast speech. When the 
vowel is lost, a preceding fricative becomes voiceless, but a 
preceding stop becomes voiced (and the voiced equivalent for 
/t/ and /d/ is IV), If the vowel preceding the stop is nasal, the 
stop may in turn become nasal (/I/ becomes /n/ in this case). 

Many verbs have a variable final vowel. Either^, i, or a may 
occur, depending on the next word. Nasalization of vowels 
often spreads in either direction across y, w, or A, but there are 
restrictions on this rule. 

In fast speech, unstressed vowels andy, w, and h are often lost. 

When inflectional morphemes occur before verb stems be- 
ginning with /y/, some unexpected changes occur: wa-y be- 
comes bl\ ki-y becomes gl\ ya-y becomes just /. 
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